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know, and, not knowing, are inclined to think we
are doing nothing and leaving it all to them. You
may say that is childish, but you will remember
that the Russians are essentially children. . . ."

A careful and considered report on the situation
came from the pen of Professor Bernard Pares, a

distinguished scholar who knew Russia and
Sir Bernard Russian thoroughly. He visited Petrograd
Paw? report in I9I5 as Official Correspondent with

the Russian Army, and on his return
presented to the Government a very remarkable
account of the state of things in Russia. It has not
yet been published and is an impartial and at the
same time a vivid and accurate picture, and so
prophetic a forecast of the wrath to come that it is
worth quoting at some length as an explanation of
the causes which generated the trouble.

ce. . . I have to submit my strong opinion that
the unfortunate failure of Messrs. Vickers, Maxim
& Co. to supply Russia with munitions, which were
to have reached that country five months ago, is
gravely jeopardising the relations of the two
countries and in particular their co-operation in
the work of the present War.

The Russians have so far put in line 7,000,000
men. Their losses when I left Petrograd (11 th July)
had reached the enormous figure of 3,800,000. . . .
The Russian authorities and the public opinion of
the country has always looked to the Western
Allies, and particularly to England for the supply
to the common cause of munitions in general, and
more particularly of those which Russia is not
itself able to manufacture.